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The later oligarchies of Greece are in fact, like the earlier
ones whose structure we have discussed, transitional forms of
government. It was seldom that they could stand alone un-
aided by some foreign power. The oligarchies in Peloponnese
were largely due to Spartan influence; and at a later period,
from the close of the fourth century onwards, we find Macedon
adopting the same device to hold nations such as Thessaly and
Achaea in subjection. Sometimes, indeed, they spring up,
like the Four Hundred at Athens in 4-11, in reaction against
democratic excesses, but as a rule only to disappear again if
the state be isolated.

Oligarchy was unstable because it rested or appeared to
rest on a single principle which was in itself little justification
for good government, and which, except under unusual cir-
cumstances, was not likely to win the tacit support of the
masses, without which no government could continue to exist.
In Greece the best chance for the permanence of such a con-
stitution was its admission of some alien principle which
changed it into a mixed form of government; and it is, there-
fore, not surprising that the state which was the real centre of
oligarchic influence in Greece was itself not an oligarchy. In
dealing with the Peloponnesian league we shall be treating of a
crop of oligarchic governments whose main support was Sparta,
itself a harmonious balance of opposing principles. The main-
spring was perfectly adjusted, and was sufficient to keep intact
the outer works of the machine, which, without this regulation,
would have hopelessly collapsed. The consideration of this
influence will come later; meanwhile we shall confine ourselves
to the few clear instances of oligarchies proper which were able
to exist for a time unsupported, or only partially supported,
by external influence.

Northern Greece presents us with some curious instances of
oligarchies of an aristocratic type. In some of these districts
commerce had not flourished, and the course of years had
brought little change in their primitive agricultural societies.
It had given them a TroAtrau and a fixed conception of
citizenship, but the claim to rule was based, as in early Greece,
on birth, landed possessions, or military service. The states of
TiiESSAiiY furnish instances of aristocracies of the ancient type.
The history of the whole district hardly prepares us for this,
for it is one of monarchy, followed in the course of the fifth